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Spirit of Rivalry. 


The different breeds of live stock, néat dattle, 
and sheep, have each their partizans; often influ- 


enced solely by their own honest preferences and 
convictions, founded—as they at least persuade 
themselves—upen experience and observation; 
snd in some cases it will not be denied, by pri- 
vate interests, a stimulus which is too seldom 
sbsent from most of the disputes and contentions 
co life. Now, if a man should pronounce a pref- 
erence over all others for the Short-horns, he 
must expect to be tossed by the Long-horns; if 
he sides with the Herefords, the Darhams will 
shake their heads at him; and if he advocates 
above all others, the polled Scotch, the Angus, 
ir the Fife cattle, the West Highlanders will be 
ivwn upon him with a vengeance. So it is with 
‘he South-downs and Leicesters—meek, quiet, 
placable animals themselves—who may be seen 
(eeding peaceably together out of the same man- 
yer, and lying down without passion in the same 
pen; but not so their owners and breeders. A 
«pirit of rivalry pervades every department of life. 
‘Inder due restraints and discipline, it is produc- 
tive of the most useful results; but it too often 
otinds the judgment, and becomes fierce and via- 
iuctive. We are not satisfied with the undoubted 
zood qualities of what belongs to ourselves; but 
we resolve upon exposing the defects and faults, 
whether real or imaginary, of what belongs to 
surneighbors, It is not enough that our own 
‘nildren are handsome, good-tempered, clever, 
snd accomplished; but we insist upon it that 
‘hose of our neighbors are ugly, morose, and 
i-endowed. Perhaps agriculture presents a more 
united field for any ill-natured emulation than 
tlmost any other department of life. Here men 
“annot conceal their discoveries and improve- 
ments. Here there cannot be long any monopoly 
vf advantages. “Here men perceive how rapidly 
and widely, improvements and discoveries extend 
‘hemselves. In the present condition of the 
world, for a man to pretend to keep any distin- 
guished agricultural improvement to himself, 
would be very much like his holding up his um- 
»rella before the sun, so that it might not shine 
upon other people. All he can be sure of, in this 
-ase, Is to keep himself in the dark, A liberal and 
intelligent mind perceives at once, that the light 
vhich his knowledge or improvoments shed upon 
others, is always rettected back upon himself.— 
‘man's Agricultural Tour. 


Acricutture or Micnigan.—QOur correspon- 
dont **P.,” of Buffalo, says;— In a recent trip 
‘hrough several counties in Michigan, | was 
agreeably surprised to find so great improvement 
‘9 agriculture. Many farms in the older settled 
‘ounties will compare favorably with the best 
improved farms on the line of the Erie canal; and 
the large surplus products they ere Sending off, 
particularly of wheat and flour, are a sure and 
‘ery gratifying mark of great agricultural pros- 
verity in the State. ‘The railroad from Pontiac, 
though but 26 miles in length and carrying only 
the products of that county, brought to Detroit 
the last fall over 40,000 bbls. of flour, besides 
sarge quantities of other produce. The Central 
Rail Road running west from Detroit, was also 
crowded with freight cars the most of the season. 
Agricultural societies have sprung up in several 
places, and are producing a visible and happy 
eff ct among the farmers; and | observed a notice 
of a fair to be held in the spring, | think in Lena- 
wee csunty, for the purpose of baying and selling 
atock, and hiring help. Would not such fairs be 
specially usefulin New Engiand and New York? 
The soi in large portions of Michigan ts aduura- 


ily «dapted to the culture of wheat, and 35 bus! -| 


els per acre is not an uncommon crop among the 
farmers. There is, however, but little appearance 
of system, or of a proper rotation Of crops, and 
the skinning system presails. The course pur- 
ened by many is to crop the land constantly for a 
few years, and then sell out and take up the line 
of march westward. Still Michigan, possessing 
generally a very rich soil, and water commnni- 
sation around it and through it equal toeny 
Nrate in the Union, and streams for an abundance 
af roillwtes in almost every county. is destined 


to attain'a higli rank in’ agriculture. “The tide 
of inimigration, arrésted somewhat in past years 
by réason of an injudicious system of taxation, 
which is now in a measure abandoned, is begin- 
ning to roll in upon the State as formerly; large 
fruit-bearing orchards and thrifty nurseries appear 
here and there even in the newer counties, and a 
bold enterprise marks the general movements of 
the people. Success to thee, Michigan, in all 
that pertains to the culture of the soil and the 
mind; let your poaltry-yards be graced with 
Poland chickens, your piggeries with Berkshires 
aid Woburns, and your fields with many mor? 
Durhams and Herefords, and you cannot but 
prosper.” —l/bany Cultivator. 


Farming Capital. 

Tuere is much sound sense in the following 
extract, written by Mr. L. Doranp, and published 
in an eastern journal—the Cultivator we believe. 
The suggestion relative to labor-saving imple- 
ments is a good one, for many of our Michigan 
farmers: 


“T think it correct to say, that a liberal expen- 
diture of capital in farming, will ultimately pay 
better than when laid out in any other business. 
The difference between capital laid out in farm- 
ing, and that laid out in manufacturing, is, that 
all which is expended in the latter beyond the 
actual profits of the goods manufactured, is a dead 
loss; while that which is laid out on ‘the farm, 
under good management, causes it to im- 
prove and increas > in value from year to year.— 
In manufacturing, the interest on the capital may 
be received within six months or a year. In farm- 
ing it may not be so, but it will be sure to give 
its return in a series of years.: Another item 
which has heen much neglected by farmers, is 
that of purchasing good implements to carry on 
their farming operations. In this country, where 
manual labor is high, a farmer should obtain as 
many labor-saving implements as can be used to 
advantage. Although these implensents may 
cost more at first than common ones do, they will 
find their account in it at last. Get the best im- 
plements to be had, even if you have to go out 
of the State for them.” 





On Preserving Butter. 
The following, from Mr. Ellsworth's Report, 
will be read with interest, by all concerned in 
making, and preserving, butter. 


Sir: In answer to your inquiry, what has been 
your practice in putting up butter, especially for 
preservation in hot climates, or for long voyages ? 
I will cheerfully state that I have had considera- 
ble experience on this subject, and, in some par- 
ticulars, good success. There are many things 
required to insure good butter. The butter itself 
must be well made; that is, worked enough, and 
not too much, and salted with rock salt. This 
being well done, and the buttermilk all expelled, 
the butter may be packed in good white-oak. 
well-seasoned casks, well filled. In cool climates 
larger casks can be used. In hot climates it is 
best to have small casks-say from 25 to 30 lbs. 
—so that too much need not be exposed while 
using. Then put these small casks into a hogs- 
head, and fill up the same with strong pickle that 
will bear up an egg, and the better may be shipped 
to the West Indies or Europe, and kept perfectly 
sweet. I have never found saltpetre or sugar 
of any benefit. Butter of ny packing has opened 
as good in the West Indics as it was in Connec- 
ticut. 
in ice-houses, when it remains frozen, it will an- 
swer, if the butter is to be continued in the same 
temperature; but if itis exposed to warm weather 
after being taken from the ice house, it will not 
keep as long as if it had not been exposed to so 
cold a temperature. 

Founvrer.—Heating hog’s lard to boiling heat, 
and inserting each heof of a horse in a vessel 
filied three pr four inches with the oil, causing it 
to hiss ‘pon the hoof—together with copious 
bleednty—is an éxcellent remedy for founder. 





Twill remark, that to keep good butter} ¢anturies in China. 


- Benefits of Agrieottural Societies. 


The first. great. question, in all agricultural 
operations, is this: how'shall we obtain the great- 
est returns for capital and labor? This secret 
can only be unfolded by repeated trials. 


But trials in one country will not always show 
the truth in another. Very good gold may be 
found in one country by a process, which, in 
another, will only uncover slate stones. It is 
for this reason that we cannot fully profit by the 
European agriculturists, or even those in our own 
country a little to the north or south of us. The 
question, then, arises, how far can we profit by 
their experience ? How many of their practices 
dare we imitate ? How many of their unsuccess- 
ful experiments may be useful in our locality ? 
and with what variation in the details? If one 
man must make all the experiments in order to 
answer these questions, he may not live to know 
the result, or profit by bis labor; and if he could, 
the benefit of his actual improvements would be 
confined to his own neighborhood, unless accident 
should bring them to the knowledge of others. 
Hence the great advantage of Agricultural Socie- 
ties. Their benefits are beyond calculation.— 
One has tried one thing, and another has tried 
another thing, till at last all have been tried.— 
The success or failure, the profit or loss—to- 
gether with a detail of the proceedings—becomes 
known by the societies’ meetings, or by their 
publications. It is a general principle, that 
“Union produces strength.” Why should it 
fail here? It will not fail, unless by neglect.— 
The universal experience of all countries proves, 
that agricultural societies have raised the stan- 
dard of farming,—have expanded and liberalized, 
and in every way improved and elevated the hab- 
its and minds of farmers. We should also con- 
sider that agriculture is the greater interest of the 
country; that whatever iniportance may be at- 
tached to other pursuits, AGRICULTURE SUPPORTS 
ALL AND PAYS ALL! How important, then, that 
its mode of operation be the best. Let it further 
be borne in mind, that a society may promote 
many improvements, at a trifling expense to the 
members, which would be beyond the means ot 
an individual.— Miss. Vulley Farmer. 





Ege Plant. 


This is considered a delicious vegetable; but 
little attention, has, however, been paid to its 
cultivation, and it is seldom seen in our markets; 
but in the Southern States great quantities are 
cultivated, and sold in their markets, It deserves 
universal cultivation, and we have no doubt that, 
in a few years, it will be as ‘much sought after as 
the torhato. The purple is the kind cultivated 
for table use. In our climate, the seed must be 
sown in a hot-bed in March; and in May, when 
the weather is warm, transplant them into rich 
mellow soil, in a warm sittation; place them 
about fifteen inches apart; the fruit is fit for use 
as soon as it becomes of a full purple color. ‘They 
are cooked in various ways, baked, fried, $c.— 
The most common method is, to cut them in sli- 
ces, season them with’ pepper and salt, and fry 
them with salt pork or ham, or dipped in melted 
butter, and fried like oysters. 

The white is only cultivated for ornament; |t 
makes a beautiful appearance when the plants are 
filled with fruit. 





Cast Iron Burnpines 1n Cuina.—Letters from 
Rev. Mr: Gutzlaff state that the art of construct- 
ing buildings in cast-iron has been~known for 
He has found a pagoda en- 
tirely composed of cast iron. ° It is covered with 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions, which, from their 
forms, characters, and dates, show that they are 
as old ds the dynasty of ‘T'ang, which was upon 
the throne as far back as from the fifth to the 
tenth century of the Christian era, It is in the 
shape of an octagonal pyramid, is forty feet In 
height, and eight feet in diameter at the base. It 
has seven stories, each containing extremely cu- 
rious historical pictures. M. Gutzlaff represents 
this monument as being strikingly elegant, and 





surpassing in this respect, every thing of the kind 
he had previously seen in China. —Seleeted. 
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Turueps, 


Turneps are better adapted: to light than 
heavy suils. Sandy soils that are tvo_ light 
fur potatues, will frequently give a good crop 
of turneps, by the application of a tup-dressing 
of ashes and some compost manure. 

As a crop for winter teeding,. the turnep is 
valuable, both for sheep and cattle. ‘lhe 
common English flat turnep, may be sown as 
Jate as the latter part of July or the 
first of August, in this latitude, and will give 
a good yield. This kind does pretty well 
for feeding the fore part of the winter, but 
becomes soft and corky by January, and is noi 
worth much. Other kinds keep better. The 
Yeilow Aberdeen and the Swedish or Ruta 
Baga are probably as profitable for late feed. 
ingasany. The Ruta Baga should be sown 
in June, (as early as the 20ih,) to ensure the 
greatest yield. Much depends on the quality 
uf the seed, and care should be taken to get 
that produced by the best shaped roots, aud 
the more particular has been the selection, 
and the longer it has been continued, the 
better will be the seed, and the truer the roots. 
The same principle applies in this case as in 
animals—selection is the grand source of ims 
provement. The turnep comes to the greatest 
perfection in rather northern latitudes ; hence 
it is quite an object to obtain seed from those 
regions. The English and Scotch are usually 
very particular in selecting their turneps for 
seed, and on this account their seed is yeners 
ally preferable. 

The Ruta Baga keeps well, and v. ith proper 
care will be good till May. It is considered 
a good root for sheep and young stock, but is 
not so well liked for milch cows on account 
of its tendency to impart a flavor to the but- 
ter. On this account, carrots or beets are 
preferred for cows. 

The yield of the turnep crop, varies accor- 
ding to the quality of the soil, cultivation, &c., 
froin 400 to 800 bushels per acre. ‘The fiat 
turnep may be sown after a crop of hay has 
been taken off the ground, and if well cultiva. 
ted, will do well. 

We prefer the drill mode of sowing turneps. 
It is the most exact—the roots are made to 
occupy the. ground better—there is a better 
chance of working among them to keep down 
the weeds—there is a, saving of seed, and a 

eneral saving of labor and expense, besides 
getting generally a better yield, 

There are various machines for sowing 
seed. There is one made in the vicinity of 
Boston at a cost of only about five dollars, 
that answers well for sowing turneps, onions, 
and seeds of. that size. Oihers may be had 
of larger size, at ten to fifteen dollars. 

For the Ruta Baga, the rows may be two 
feet or more apart, so as to give room for 
working the spaces, with a sma | harvow or 
cultivator. By planting two rows pretty ciose 
together, say a foot apart, the other spaces 
may be left three feet apart, which wiil give 
ample room for the use of the cultivator, and 
the crop will not, probably, be diminished in 
yield.— Albany Cultivator 





fr is in the middle classes of society that 
all the finest feelings and the most amiable 
propensities of our nature do principally 
flourish and abound ; for the good opinion of 
our fellow-men is the strongest though not the 
purest motive to virtue. ‘The privations of 


poverty render us too cold and callous, and 
He privileges of riches too arrogant and con- 
sequential, to feel ; the first places us beneath 
tie opinion ; the second above it. 


Hedges. 


We have seen it frequently stated by the 
correspondenis and editors of the New kng- 
land agricultural papers, that the buckthorn 
is proved there to be the best plant for hedges. 
The seed or plants can be procured in Boston. 
It also grows from cuttings. A correspondent 
ina late Massachusetts Ploughman, says : 

** After some experience in growing hedges, 
and from frequent and continued observations, 
1 should select the buckthorn. My reasons 
for giving it the preference are the facts that 
it is easy of culture, ot very rapid vegetation, 
having beautiful foliage, is compict and un- 
yielding in its natural growth, and is more 
hardy than, ayy other variety. It also pos- 
sesses certain mediciual qualities, which ren- 
der it unpalatable and nauseous to cattle, 
and deters them from browsing upon it. The 
jusual age at which the plants are set is two 
years, and as the price now asked for them 
by the nursery men is rather bigh, it would 
probably be the most economical plan for a 
farmer, who may. wish to set a considerable 
ilength of hedge, and who has land and manure 
to spare, to procure sced and raise the plants 
for himself.”--—Lou/sville Journal. 





“THERE is glory in potatoes well hoed ;”’ 
writes Willis—farmers, and those who ough! 
to be farmers, had better believe it. “ Corn 
--the flowing and stately maiz has a visiblk 
glory.” 

First in the rank of usefulness—the founda- 
tion of wealth, civilization, and happiness, are 
the cultivators of the soil. Pure hearts and 
strong hands they must have ; for is not hus- 
bandry religion, the best and holiest ?. Can 
there be an expression of higher faith and 
more confiding trust, than when the farme: 
scatters his grain over the earth, and covers it 
up, and lets it decay? Can there be more 
devout thanksgiving than when he sees it 
spring up in verdant beauty from the ground 
where he had so piously placed it?. Looks 
he not to Heaven for the sunshine and the 
shower, and to the bright southern sky for 
pleasant breezes? Is not each hill of corn 
an altar to the Spirit of Nature, and rises not 
sweet incense from each field of clover ?— 
What church, with its gaud and trappings of 
finery, can equal his fields and forests ?- What 
music like his birds, what incense like his 
fluwers,what pictures like the glowing scenery 
around him.—Milwaukeean. 





Every body who owns a horse, should re- 
gard the following :— 

To Prevent Horses BEING TEAZED BY 
Friies.—Take two or three small handfuls 
of walnut leaves, upon which pour two or 
three quarts of water ; let it infuse one night, 
and pour the whole next morning into a ket. 
tle, and let it boil for a quarter of an hour-- 
when cold, it will be fit fur use. No more is 
required than to muisten a sponge, and before 
the horse goes out of the stable, let those 
parts which are most irritable be smeared 


the ears, the neck, the flank, &&c. Not only 
the lady or gentleman who rides out for pleas. 
ure, will derive benefit from the walnut |caves 
thus prepared, but the coachman, the wagoner, 
aud all others who use horses during the hot 
months. 

By the way--speaking of horses——those 
gentlemen who have ceased to use blinders 
(2nd many have done so,) say that their hor. 
ses drive better, and fee! better. Try it and 
be convinced.——Bost. Post. 








over with the liquor, viz: between and upon 


Palverizing. the Soil. 


It was the opinion of the celebrated Tull, that 
good crops might be produced from the same so! 
for an indefinite period, simply by maintaining the 
earth in a finely pulverized state, in order that 
the roots of the growing erop might the more 
easily expand in every direction in quest of food 
and notwithstanding the fallacy of the theory, su 
far as it regards the efficacy of the mere act ot 
pulverization without other physical means, no 
one can doubt the utility of thoroughly refining 
the soil we intend to crop. A very large portion 
of the fertility of every soil is derived from the 
atmosphere—principally throngh the process 
which, is denominated wration, and by which 
it becomes impregaated or imbued with those 
fructifying gaseous agents, the action of which, 
under proper circumstances, and the laws of a 
well balanced and regulated economy, are so in 
dispensable in the primary development and fina! 
maturation of the plant. 
and volatile substances imbibed by the soil, the 
most Important, perhaps, and valuable, as regards 
its action upon vegetation, is ammonical gas, and 
which, being copiously evolved wherever large 
| quantities of animal manures are used, or permit- 
ted to ferment, in a free atmosphere, is greedily 
absorbed by the soil. Now the capacity of the 
soil to absorb this gas, depends upon its fineness, 
its porosity, and the minute pulverization or 
disintegration of the granules of which it is com 
posed. The more thoroughly this operation 1s 
performed, the more copious, of course, will be 
the influx of this fecundating gas, and the more 
| permeable will the soil be to the roots by which 
it is to be absorbed and taken up. Ut should ever 
be remembered, that, other circumstances being 
similar, the absorbent capacity of the soil is pre- 
cisely in the ratio of the surface exposed. —.Main« 
Cultivator. 











Krerping Cows.—The keeping of cows is 
| much like the cultivation of land. If the crop 
does not reach a certain amount, there is a loss 
| to the farmer, or the crop may precisely equal his 
| expenses, the year leaving him as it found him; 
but above all this, is profit, and the more he can 
increase this balance, the greater his gain. So 
with a cow: if she doés not give a certain quan 

tity of milk, she does not pay for her keeping, and 
the more such cows a inan has, the worse off he 
is. On the contrary, all above a given yield, is 
clear profit, and the farmer or dairyman, has 
every inducement to increase this amount as high 
as possible. —.4/b. Cult. 

Roots ror Mepicinat Purposes.—In a 
communication recently made by Dr. Houl. 
ton, he states that all roots should be taken up 
at the time their leaves die, as they then 
abound with the proper secretions of the plant. 
This rule has no exception ; it applies to the 
roots of trees, shrubs, herbs, root-stocks, bulbs, 
eormi, and tubers ; and it includes that curious 
plant, colchicum, whose flowers only appear 
in the autumn, and its leaves and fruit the fol- 
lowing spring and summer. Biennial roots 
must be taken up in the first year of their du- 
ration, as when the leaves decay in the second 


dry woody fibre. Roots intended to be pre- 
served should be dried as soon as possible after 
they have been dug up ;, the large tree roots, 
especially the more juicy, dry better in their 
jentire state than when sliced.—Medical Gaz. 





| Gincer.—This plant is a native of the East 
Indies. lt rises from the soil in round stalks 
| which sometimes attain the elevation of several 
jfeet. ‘Towards the end of the year, it withs 
ers, and the roots, which, alone, are valuable, 
are dug up, and being properly scraped and 
dried, are deposited in bags for sale. Ginger 


has been cultivated to some evtent inthe Weet 
ie 





Of the many weritied | 


year, their roots are either decayed or merely” 
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lobe. 


vine ty unavoidable circumstances, Cll 
i, and the omposs:bility of preeweing cssist- 
compel le L to omit the pues atin: 

‘ Te the Ist tnsiaat. The full 
Sf tee volume will be furnished to our 
co trot they will not. be losers by the 
Ve hace now made such urrangements 
believed, hervafter secure the pune- 

‘ou of Lie p tper,—and thus prevent 


another apology of this nature. 


wv ere 


On 


{terfal Notices. 


—- 


ey 


KsoWEDOMENTSs.—Our thanks are tendered to 


lesers, 


Woodbridge ana Porter, of the Senate, 


house 


ttistical and other important Public Doc- 
Also, to Messrs. Hunt and Lyon, of the 
*, for similar favors. 
o Hoa. J. Shearer, for a pampelet contataing a 
ion, with recommendations, &e., of * Bur- 


’ 


Vhecl Plow.” We shall endeavor to give our 


san eagraviag and descripuioa of this imple- 


‘hilds, Eeq., of Rochester, N. Y., for 
coutuiaing lithographic views, and a 
** Improve. entin the Horse Power 

"" We would recommend Mr 


ihe attention of threshing machine 


Vwueat Crop.—From our own observation, 


or tt 


ition received from dilereat portions of the 
unig the past month, we are of opinion that 
Wicai Cvop of Michigan bids fair to prove 
ove. J 


we thi 


possible that we may over-rate 
ik Our Optnton is based upon good 
So iaras our observation is concerned— 
e vieiied several counties since the Ist of 
crep generally presents a good ap- 

ises an abundant harvest. In seme 

t was feared the asect would spoil the 

¢ coming forward Bnely—and, altho’ 

bly nyured, the yield will be much greater 


: } 
as aplUcipated six weeks ago. 


3} ; 
The ravages of 
ve beew cou+ed io smali districts of country, 


' 


‘ ‘ ' 
hoSaAnNey soils. 


On clay soils the crop 
in some sections unusually heavy. 


is states, we learn that the 


Viog 


crop ludicates an 


; “evil weed,”’ described by 
tuumber of the Farmer, is fast 
wheat land in the east- 


overs the best 


iues of our Sia J: is designated by various 


Weed,” 
We hope that it 


eC. 


who as © Eye-bright.’” “ Pigeon 


Roo,” and * Sieia-hrout.” 
peceave UO quariers, Wherever it appears. A cor- 
dent of dive Culivater, wettiog from ‘Tompkins 
, N. Y., gives the foliowing method of destroy- 
ie worse than pest to our wheat farms: 
he plan adopted by the farmers in this section of 
ity, is by plowing ia the fall, the usual ime 
ving wheat; @gaia iu the spring when, the ground 
used jor sunmner crops of any description and 
ruaianiee, yea more, t will stake.my reputation 
it, shut alliaat makes its appearance tn the fall 
odosoagain. ‘This method 13 con- 
i wih us, the most economical and etiectual of 
et discovered, of eradicaung the evil. Try 1, 
} Ou will kaew.”’ 


ime Wha tel 


ax Weavunxe, for the past two months has been 

iug but daverable to the interests of the farmer 

Pather Miller predicted the destrnetion of the 

ri by waler, iastead of fire, we should have been a 

-overt to the doctrine ere this—lor the frequent heavy 

os with witck we have been unceremoniously visit- 

i dering the past few weeks, not only prove the fal. 

y of all haman wishes and calculations, tut render 

worhtess the prophecies of that asuanlly socritable 
aver guage, * the ollest iababitant* 


Cutting Wheat Lari. 

Tnose:of our friends who have been constant 
readers of the Farmer since its conimencement, 
willtrecollect that we have published tie opinions 
of several practical men, whose experiment: 
prove the practicability and advantage «f cutting 
wheat much carlier than has been the usual cus- 
ton among farmers. The evidence which we 
have noticed on this subject, conclusively estab- 
lishes the fact, that wheat which is cut. while. 
the milk, is nut only much heavier, bul wakes 
better and more flour than that whica is net cut 
until fully ripe. Ia addition to tuese advantage> 
there are others derivable from early cutting, 
which should have weight with every prudent 
farmer—-such as avoiding the calaguty of rust, 
and the loss of graia by shelling while harvesting. 

And, again—Thuse-whuo have large craps to 


commence early, jn order that they may secure 
the whole before tuo ripe. — For, in the languag: 
of one of our correspondents, “Tf wheat. ts al- 
lowed to stand unt.l it is tuo ripe before hurvest 


commences, everything must be done in a hurry. 


and Is lust. 
comes shrunk, wooly and light, and ts neatly, 
ruined.” 


communications of “M, W,, our rast,” 
“A Reysowps,” published in number XI, Vol. f 
The articles referred to were copied into severa! 
several praminent agricultural journals—aile ed) 
tors of whom concur in the vpinioss therein 
1 


eX- 
pressed. The subjoined artiele, upon the same 
subject, Is from the June number of the Alvan 


ne 


Cultivator—a journal than which p 


in the Union is better authority; 


rhaps nul 


Currineg Wasat Earty.—Frem our own ex 
perience, and from the exveriments made by ott 
ers, particularly the ably conducted ones of Mr. 
Hannam of England, of winch ap account bas 
been given ina former volume of the Cultivator, 
we have been convinced that farmers much moi 
frequently err by allowing their wheat torstam 
too long before cutting, than by harvesting tos 
early, . We have never Known an tnstanee her: 
loss was sustained from early cuttipe, but thers 
is not a year passes In Wiica wore or less loss 1 
not suffered by standing tuo long, Cat early, 
the berry is whiter, 1he skin tanner, and the 
fluur better, Tho following, which we tind nn 
the Michigan Farmer, will add to ibe proots a!- 


correct. Jtis part of a letter from Dr, Didrecge : 

“ Amasa-Andrews, Esq. of this town, harvest 
ed sixty acres of wheat last season, while it was 
so green and unripe, that every darmer in the 
neighborheod thought and did not hesitate te 
declare him mad, 
days before any othe: person thoug!t of begin- 


verry when cut was soft, and in that state-known 
as “‘being inthe milk.” He has now threshed 
it; and being somewhat curious to learn the re- 
sat of the experiment, | to-day went, in compa- 
ny with Mr. Andrews, to the milband examined 
the wheat, 1 found it plump, witht a peculiar 


which is tobe attribated tu the very thin coat- 
ing of bran. We weighed some, and found it 
Weighed. jst sixty'three lbs. to the bushel; and 
the experienced miller informed me, that it made 
more flour and less braun than.any wheat he ever 
saw.” 


requested to forward the same, by mail or otherwise, 





without delay. Will our frieuds attend to his. matier? 


harvest will find it greatly to their advantage te) 


‘The wheat shells batly, and auch of it falls duwi | 
Also, if it ts rusty athe kernel be-| 


In this connection we would direct: the atten- | 
tion of those having a file of this journal, to the| 


and! 


ready given io the Cultivetor, tuat our pusition Is, 


He. commenced cutting ten! 


ning, and finished before others bad begun, Tak | 


transparency of the berry, L never before saw—, 


New kind of -Plow. 

Onrk of the associate editors of the Mew Gen- 
rseeEarmer,—writing from. his residence in one 
of the western counties of ‘N. Ys—geives the 
annexed description of a new kind-ef Plow.— 
| ‘This is the finst that we have heard of it, altho’ 











| it appears tu have orjginat:d in our State—er to 
; which, at feast, credit is given for its production. 
| Can any of our iriends.communicate the name 
‘and residence of the inventor.or manufacturer: 
Big ¥e  *"  & While on the sobject of 
| wheat-raising | witLeall the atention of far. 
Fmers lo anew plow awhich is eeming into use 
amongst as,that bhave bo doubt will work a 
‘yreat revolution in tilling land.’ It comes, I 
hoelieve, from M chigan, We have been 
busing one for a few days, and it is just the 
I} do not Know that [ can describe it 


i 


| hing. 
j}s0 that anv person. can. Quderstaud me. 
j will try, however: 

li is iv all respects like a-common plow, 
jwith the addition of another mouled-board, land: 
| side, nose, &., attached to the same beam, . 
hand so arratigre das tu cut a furrow from 3 te 
‘Sinches deep. "The real plow follows direct- 
y alter, with a decper turrow, and brings it 
o the depth of 6 or more inches, according te 
he will of the plowmen. Greensward thus 
| plowed presents the appearance of au eld field. 
Whe grass is compieicly caverec, and so deep 
hat inmost.all. decuy. ‘The sod is out of 
sight, and out of reach, unless plowed deep 
wala. After plowing inthis w oy, we put on 
he harrow; and Fo oever saw a field in finer 
condition with double the labor. [t requires 
hapore team, but more hauds. For the 
jwheat fuer, | consider this plow a great 
acquisition.” 
P. &. Since the above was placed in type we 
‘have received a letter from a frend in Oakiand 
|county, which may posstbly give information rel- 


th 


eu 


| 


hho 


SQ 


we 


| ative to the ertein of the plow mentioned in the 


| fureguing extract. Speaking of the Wheat 
| Crop, ovr friend says; 
| “| bave tried alynost every method of preparing 
j ground fer wheat. LT should agree with mest of 
|your writers, in plowing deep. There is, in 
| ths section, some pieces of yreat. wheat; but 
jinest of the ficlds are light.”. The secret is in 
deep plowing—tor this, so far as Lam acquainted, 
ras produced great crops on the same sols that 
,otherwise produce light ones. Smith's Subsuil 
| Plow (imade at Biruiogham, in this county.) does 
the work. .] would.recousmend it as the cheap- 
jest and best tool that can be procured for fitting 
pa fallow. Itdoes the work ‘most aduurably.” 


| 
| 


; “ ne 
| Wanvest Daink.—The Southern Cultivator 
| furnishes the fuliowing. . Having often drank 
ithe like, we can cheerfully recommend it as far 
| preferable, in our huwble- estimation, to any in- 
‘texicating beverage. ‘Try it, friends: 


_ Po 10gallans of-water, add half a gallon of 
,molasses, a quart of vinegar, and 4 ounces of 

ginger. Let the water be fresh from the spring 
lor well, stir the whole well together, and you 
| will have a most refreshing beverage.” “For a 
i less quantity, mix tbe ingredients in the same 
| proportion, or to suit your taste. 


t en 





} 
{ 


| ("1 O U are the vowels which create more 
disagreeable sensations in the minds of honest 
‘men, than all of the reet ef the alphabet put to- 
‘gether... They trouble us exceedingly, on meet- 

ing our-ereditors—persons who would not have 


«”. Acents and others having money in their pgs-| the power to dun or reproach us, could we collect. - 
session, collected on subscription to the Farmer, are! our just ducs from those individuals who can truly 


apply the above named vowels to the writer of. + 
this hint. to delinquents! 
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For he “achigan Farmer. 

botany, 
rok OF THE Meow. Faaure—Sir: T have 
_netime been anxiousty watching the move- 
n of your Scontriiutors,’ in hopes of finding 


»munieation fron: some one who, from obser- 


Por the M chigan t armer. 


To those who do a great deal, 


vate, or pretén! to cultivate, a larger quantity 
of land than tley can thordughly till) Now this 





shinning business will do very well in some oeeu-! 


AND WLSTLEN RORPTICULTURIST. 77 


Quick Germination. 


Or those who think they do, when they evlti-¢ Asa general rule. it will be fdund that a seed 


olanied in seh a wanner as to ensure a quick 


)gernination, avd a sufficient supniv of nourish 


ment afterwards, wik vive the most vigorous 
plants and the mort abundant returns to the cul 


. - . . a i . | } . j 2 fad he 
n aud practical experience, could favor us i pations, but tt is miserable whet apy lied to land,| tivator. On this fact depends neh of the ben 


. - ° ‘ t éavin re ina e _ f 3. . , 0 ss 
pa description of Bitanie:d Science, as it how | Ut costs no more tatence apr ovat yr und whic 


I; DQ 


within our own binite:—Por DT aur folls 


athat a praduetion from sucha souree eouls 


so easily shakea, and far better ap} reciatod, | veted field, and would necessarily require a hetter | sien from tight.” If buried so deep that the pu 


sone coming from a inind lose experienced, 
amy aDticipations have not been realized, 
jjofer a few: ‘Hotes, merely as a pretude. 

yreultire is looked upon as the frst employ- 
nt ot snankind—and as ail are more or fess 


wed In df, tt is re asonable that we shoule | jred bushels of Grain or roots trom an acre or less. SOW sinail seed 


pinvestivate Urose orinels { s which natu- 








weil caleulated to ch vaty, entiehter, an. 
ethen the wtod, and that basa tendeney t 
» the wav for its tif corsianmtion, as 
ly scientific kaws led ecaf braetical Botany, 
study of the works, or rabyer the laws ot 
ity presenis ts wit Uiose htde. intrinsic 
\ties that shave a tondeney ta wrap up th 
ehoumble works of a:tjand eff r them ia e 


tof view well befitting tre destan fur whiet | 


ywere created, Ttus leo equals adarted ts 


fis well tilled thainsne that ts “skinned.” Sonn 
fmay arruo with some plansrbility tat the erops 
! wy - 


would be mere tempting to cattle ina well-eultt 


jtence' Be titat'as it may, tts a subject that | 
i have never thoroughly Investigated, and ef cours: 
[shall not insist upon maintaining toy epinion. 


Baers ena piece of land wellonttivated are not! 


ioher ttamon a picee of the same size halt eul- 
ltivated Itis not as much work to vather a han 


las fram ten acres or more. All T have to say ts, 


j ju but titties. 


Yaure, &c., Joxas DooxitrLe, 


“| Oneida, Euton Co , April, 1444. 


| 
| Butter Waking, 
A’writerda the Faraer’s Cubinet, coo. 


cludes a long-review of the process of inaking 


}wiitersavs that the mitk and water is bes 


hresuits from: the apoiication of mapures 


butier in differenticountries, as follows. The | 


efit of mantrne, and the d.fference also which 
it dither 


enttimes, No seed requires to be buried deeper 


i than is necessary to ensure mel ture, and exclus 


trative matter of the seed is exhausted (and tha 


t 
alone ferns the first and most iupertant supply 
\ 


a) 
t 
mal firad) Defore the shoot “reaches the air, or the 
root the manure intended for its use, ite mav be 


continued, but laa state fetal te a gocd prednet, 
The experionce of tiroip growers, or these whe 

Isto anwex‘fernt will show the cor 
rectness of the abowe rules’ If the manure is 


pafeet it, Porheps there is pe ope serene: | that you'should do well what you do, even if you; cover dso deep that the reots must have a grow th 
i 


lof weeks before they reach a proper supply ot 
; nourishment, the plants will be feeble, ther 
jgyrowth slow, and a cheek will be given frei 
“which the plants rarely recover, Hy on the con- 
| trary the seeds are lightly covered and the manure 

une and uixed with the earth in which the seeds 

ire deposited, the growth will be rapid, aad the 
Himpulse oiven will seldows be jost tm the erowt! 
of the pl int. Bone manure has lone been es 
| brated for the rapidity with whieh it broneht fo 


jning a kKaowledee of the Vedeal profession! worked outvof batter by the hands, and he | ward crops to which it was applhed. The tact 


every student wel x 
ts highly distingeished “cnterprise,— And 
waratively narrow taeet be that mam that en- 


hows, Who has enlister 


mins the thenght of seeariag the mastersht | 


jis profession, witionto tuning a know ledye 
theoretical and prectical Botany. 
Why is it, P world ask, toat se many are con- 
led With remaining tn Conscmmate lncranee 
fuse principles whiea, if of tuned, would ale 
tly to their profit and amusement ¢ Suet 
ben ny surprise, wile wandering throng! 
unexplored scenes of Natero, and euntom 
ting the marked @eotrast oetween those plant: 
jemergiow trove tie home ia the depth of 
Piorest, @laving os they do witha beauty ane 
Kiness not to be fond in many a flower eult: 
alina sickly gacden—that TP am led to ex 
wi, ‘Is this peculiarity confined to vegetebl 
done? © How tho beanty of woman, amid th 
ons and follies of toe age, dims da canpart 
nwith her who Is permitted to blossom in na 
ssolitude—in ali pore : 
WwW beautiful does the fiaaa ma tapnear in it 
fv! Bat [am wandering from my snbdject. 


xquisite foveliness!— 


The Peninsula State, so fir as T have beeome 
wainted, presents an upbr-ken phalanx ef th 
st splendid flowers from tie easiot of Natur 
ywhere equaled in number, quaiite or beauty. 
bi notwithstaadiag theemoans we already hav. 
quiring a knowledge of inany of their trae 
tes—by the aid of sued stintard works a: 


irs, Lincoln,” and “Prof. Eston’—yet we} 


lfr short: of doing Cactiés to them, as it re- 
tstheir specific ciiartacter. © Evident, there- 
yasit unqnestiona'’ily is, that Lmportant dis- 
ies have been made, it is equaily manifest 
we stand in noed of a Botanical Arrange 
‘of plants withia our own borders. An 
soveries Continue to increasc, rest assured 
te time when our Stite will have a contrib: 
tof its own—a time to whieh | look forwar 
M no doubt es to its ultitiete’success-rnd fina 
mph, Thad inteaded to cive a brief sketch 
NY excursions, but space will not permit.— 
ce it to say, that every tour claims many in- 
sting subjects, that eutitely exceed my most 
guine expectstions—tpon which, as fam only 
waning to leafn, | will net attetnpt t> speak, 
Yours respectfully, LocninvaR. 


Crass Lake Academy, July, 144. 





Gvop thoughts, like. good company, wil! 
ver stay where they are pot properly eo- 
mained; avitile bad thoughts like il!-man. 
@ guests, press for admission, or, like 
robbers, lurk secretly about, waiting for 
unguarded mument to creep in aod destroy. 


states that the Goshen batteremakers clothe 
he hand with’lisee, which  sbsorts the but: 
her worked out, and prevents -a contact be 
ynnene the hand and the butter: 

|) «Oathe whole, tien, theugh saod butter. 
mt willkeep sweet at deast a year, may br 
put dawa wiyboat washing, during any part o 
the gruss scasen, yet we have sufficientevi 
lence that most Farmers of the iuterior fai 
odo so. ‘Tae two cardinal conditions to en 
sure the best butter, are——in making, expel the 
sutteramilks in prcking, exclude the air. ‘Tin 
trst is accomplished inmost certaiuly by thor 
nugh Washing with cold water; the second by 
packing elose ta new casks, containing fifty 


to ove hundred p wads each, and made of 


‘ 


it 


welve to twenty-four hours after salting, and 





lider the hond, till all sat: water, now collected 
lin small drops, is absorbed: now pack, auc 
lwhen the cask is full, add an inch of dry sui 


! ~ 


and head up; or; if pickle be pref -rred to cor 


p'y it when cold; keep in a cool place. | 
wems not material to the keeping of butter. 
whether sugar be added or pot: salipetr 
should never be used. ‘To make butter of the 
tighest flavor, cream should stand in samme 
yut twenty-four hours; it is generally consids 
ered sufficiently often, if keptim a evol place, 
tu collect it three times ina week,” 

Corrine Grain Manty.—We are satisfied 
that grain is very often left toorlong standing 
uncutin the field.’ The risk of injury fron 
storms is increased—it cocs not handle s 
well, either ‘in cutting, binding, loading o. 
stacking—and shatters out more. Thesopiv- 
ion is pretty well established, that when wheat 
wryeiscut early—we mean before the-grain 
is entirely hard; it nakes q tite as much, ane 
whiter flour, than if left until the usual time. 
Since writing the above, we happened to read 
it to an experienced miller, who is also a good 
farmer. He'says he: is -well “satisfied ‘tha: 
early cut grain—that: whiich is apparently 
quite green—will reaily yield more flour, an 
is worth several cents a bushel more thar 
that which is suffered to stand till the berry is 
thoroughly hardened.— Farmers’ Cabinet. 





white ork: the selt should be fine and of the | 
Dest quality. Tue butter shold always stance | 


hen worked over, using: the linen cloth uns, 


er the surface, boil aud skim it first, and ap. | 


} that it was drilled in with the seeds, and there- 
‘fore placed in contact with them, or in the posi 
tion where its Inflnence would be most sensibly 
if lt in giving a rapid and vigorons germination, 
'was fora while overlocked, and virtues were at- 
| tribited to the substance, that in a vrest measure 
roel need to the method of using. The more 
thoronghly decom sed ordinary mantre ts, the 
quicker willits inflaence be felt en the young 
jotant and itis found that sown in drifis with 
i wheat or turn pe, it is not inferier to bene dust 
in promoting A Spee dy and Virorous fernmnatior, 
| The philosophical experiments of D vy shuaved 
lthat the avost benefit woul! be derived from wma 
+ nures if usedin a fresh or long state: and the ad 
i composition of vegetable matters, or the prepara- 
l tion of caorpest was for a while abandoned, and 
j the manure deposited as reeonnusended by the 
polos: pher. Exocrience soon showed, however 
that while the soil was made better by the use of 
andes composed tiateplois, there we re si hie © Ops 
to which the theary was ret apleable; but that 
whereaqnuick growth was indispeasable, menure 
lin the state that gives iinmediate newishment 
| was to be preferred, © Phos ta Gieat Britain the 


use of rotted or Cou post manure for turneps has 


.| gain become almo-t untversal untoss in these 


districts where good wanagenent has rendered 
ithe seil olready so fertile and rich, that the to 

| mediate effect af the manure used ix not required 
| to the perfection ef the crep sewn, F 
(therefor in the preparation aad use of their ma 
; ures should be eoverned by the neture and con 
| dition 6f the soil to which it is to be applied: and 
i the plint which it ts intended to nourish. —Cult, 


aithers, 


| Senection or } 7 cx.— Jo Sykes,” a corres: 

pondent of the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 
:says that while on a visit to Mr. Webster's farm 
iat Marshfield, in Doc. last, Mr. W. made ‘the fol- 
‘lowing remarks: “In the selection of stuck, far- 
jmers in this country should regard their own 
climate and their own circumstances, and note 
wherein they ditfer from those: of the farmers in 
England. Here we raise ox n for work as well 
as beef; but there they seldom raise cattle for 
working.” 


Frxce Posts —A practical farmer informs the 
Hartford Times that in taking up. a fence that 
had set fourteen years, he noticed that some of 
the posts remained nearly sound, while others 
were rotted off at the bottom. On looking for 
the cause*he found that the posts which were set 
limb part down, or inverted from the way they 
grew, were sound. Those that were set as they 





attention of farmers. 


grew were rotted off. This fact is worthy of the ¢ 


emanate ~tecetie cant wt eet 
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Awics’ Departure st. 


Why and Because. 
(Continued from page 70, No. 9.) , 

Why are we said to know of nothing which 
is absolutely at rest ? 

Because the earth is whirling round its axis, 
and round the sun; the suo is moving round 
his axis, and round the centre of gravity of 
the solar system ; and, doubtless, round some 
more remote centre ip the great universe, car- 
ryivg all his planets and comets about his 
‘u ath. 

One of the grand. laws of nature is, that all 
bodies persevere in their present state, whether 
vf motion or rest, unless disturbed by some 
foreign power. Motion, therefore, once be- 
yun, would be continued for ever, were it to 
mect with no interruption from external cau- 
ses, such as the power of gravity, the resis- 
tance of the medium, &c. 

Dr. Arnott adduces several familiar illus. 
trations of motions and forces. Thus, all 
falling and pressing bodies exhibit attraction 
in its stinplest form. Repulsion is instanced 
in explosion, steam, the action of springs, &c. 
Explosion of gunpowder is repulsion among 
the particles when assua ing the form of arr. 
Steam, by the repulsion among its particles, 
moves the piston of the steam engine. All 
clasticity, as seen in springs, collision, &c., 
belongs chiefly to repulsion. A spring is often, 
as it were, a reservoir of force, kept ready 
charged for a purpose ; as when a gun-lock is 
cocked, a watch wound-up, &e. 

Why does a billiard ball stop when it strikes 
directly another ball of equal size, and the 
second ball proceed with the whole velocity 
which the first had ? 

Because the action which imparts the new 
motion is equal to the reaction which destroys 
the old. Although the transferrence of motion 
in such a case, seems to be instantaneous, the 
change is really progressive, and is as follows : 
The approaching ball, at a certain point of 
time, has just given half of its motion to the 
other equal ball ;-andif both were of soft clay, 
they would then proceed together with half 
the original velocity ; but, asthey are elastic, 
the touching parts at the moment supposed are 
compressed iike a spring between the balls ; 
aud by their expanding, and exerting force 
equally both ways, they double the velocity 
of the foremost ball, and destroy altogether 
the motion in the other. 

Why is the uniformity of motion essential 
to rational conjecture or anticipation.as to 
future events ? 

Because, it is assuming, for instance, that 
the earth will continue to turn uniformly on 
its axis, that we speak of to-morrow and of 
next week, &c., and that we make all arrange- 
ments for future emergencies ; and. were the 
coming day, or season, or year,. to arrive 
sooner or later than such anticipation, it would 
throw such confusion into all our affairs that 
the world would soon be desolate. 

To calculate futurities, then, (observes Dr. 
Arnott,) or to speak of past events, is merely 
to take some great uniform. motion as a stan 
dard with which to compare all others; and 
then to say of the remote event, that it coin~ 
cided, or will coincide, with some described 
state of the standard motion. ‘The most ob- 
vious and best standards are the whirling of 
the earth about its axis, and its great revolus 
tion round the sun. The first is rendered 
very sensible to man by his alternately seeing 
and not seeing the sun, and itis called a day; 
the second is marked by the succession of the 
eeason, and it is called a year. The earth 


turns upon its axis about 365 times while it is | 
performing one circuit round the sun, and 
thus it divides the year into so many smaller 
parts ; .and:‘the. day is~divided into smaller 
parts, by the progress of the earth’s whirling 
being:so distinctly marked, in the constantly | 
varying directions of the sun, as viewed from 
any given spot en the face of.the earth. When 
advancing civilization mace. it of importance 
to man to be able to ascertain with precision 
the-very instant of the earth’s revolution, con. 
nected with any event, various contrivances, 
were introduced for the purpose. Such have 
been sun-dials, where the shadow ravels.pro- 
gressively round the divided circle; the uni 
form flux of water through a prepared opening; 
the flux of sand in a common hour-giass, &c. 
But the very triumphs of modern ingenuity 
and art are those astronomical clocks and 
watches, in which the counted equal vibrations 
of a pendulum, or balance-whecl, have detec- 
ted periodical inequalitics even in the motion 
of the earth itself, and have directed attention 
to unsuspected disturbing causes, imoortant 
to be known. 

Why, when a bodv is carried below the 
surface of the earth, does its weight become 
less ? : 

Because the matter then above it is drawing 
it up, instead ‘of down, as before. A descent 
of a few hundred feet makes a sensible differ- 
ence, and at the centre of the carth, if:man 
could reach it, he would find things to have 
no weight at all; and there would be neither 
up nor down, because bodies would be equally 
attracted in all directions.—[ Arnott. ] 

Why is a horseman standing oa the saddle 
enabled to leap over a garter extended over 
the horse, (the horse passing under the garter,) 
and to light upon the saddle at the other side ? 

Because, the exertion of the performer, if 
this case, is not that which he would use were 











he to leap from the ground over a garter at 
the same height. In the latter case, he would 
make an exertion to rise, and at the same 
time to project his bedy.forward. In the case, 
however, of the horseman, he merely makes 
that exertion which is necessary to rise direct- 
ly upwards to a sufficient height to.clear the 
garter. The motion which he has in common 
with the horse, compounded with the elevation 
acquired by his muscular power, accomplishes 
the leap. 








Every Day KnowLepce.--An anecdote 
is told of the application of one of the coms 
mon principles of mechanics, to the saving of 
a public building in Paris. The walls of the 
building. were gradually separating and it 
became a question of importance how they 
should be firmly restored to their original 
position. Many were suggested, but were 
impracticable. At length an individual apply- 
ing his mechanical genius to the case pro- 
posed the simple plan of running huge bars 
of iron from wall to wall, and securing them 
on the outside by nuts. Then applying suff- 
cient heat to the bars in the interior of the 
building on the common principle that heat 
will expand, the bars were elongated and the 
nuts loosened. Immediately securing. these 
right, asthe iron cooled.it collapsed, and the 
walls were drawn together. Repeating the 
process, proposed by this mechanic, sufficient. 
ly, the walls. were-returned to. their places, and 
made them firm as ever by. the power that 
sustained them. The work was thus accom- 
plished, (which had puzzled:the first mechans 
ics,) on the principles that every boy of six 
month’s life in a blacksmith’s shop understands 
perfectly well—but applied. in an important 








emergency.—Selected, 


Respeet to Artists, 

The policy of encouraging the talents ;. 
industry of: our. own countrymen, is soy. 
evident, that. every. American is astonisi 
that there are those among us of a contr, 
opinion and policy. We can give $20,0)9; 
Persico, a foreign artist, for statues, whey ,. 
would not give half that price toan Ameri, 
artist, for the same thing, executed equally ,. 
well.» This suicidal policy, this madic 
undeserving all. confidence in ourselves; 
independence, all self-respect, and sinking ,, 
in the estimation of the world. It is full;)p, 
for us to quit: sending to Europe for all wo;;, 
of art, which, we can as well have execy,; 
by our own artists. We should like to y, 
this subject estimated as its importance ¢ 
mands, for if our owa country is to ascend ) 
the Arts, there is but one way of aiding}, 
development of those who practise, and ti»; 
is to purchase of them all the works, whic, 
they. can as well execute, and that may |, 
wanted for public positions. This is the on; 
correct way also to contribute towards maki; 
them better known. The propensity to 
to the Old World for every work that may »- 
wanted in statuary is ridiculous, and sh)\j 
be ridiculed out of practice. —Sat. Courie 





Imrrove Your. Mrnps.—Young men, ; 
great deal depends upon your own exertion 
in regard to the cultivation of your minds.- 
[f you are dilatory. and idle, spend but a sm: 
portion. of your time in study, and seek ty 
pleasures in the frivolous amusements of 1 
world, you cannot expect to be distinguish: 
for meutal acquirements, or, make any w. 
vancement in general knowledge. You mi 
study. Read books from which you cau gui 
the most information, not for the sake of si. 
ing you have read this or that work, but ji 
the sole purpose ef discipliuing your mini 

Some of you doubtless say, we have w 
time te study. We work hard through tx 
day, and at night we are too tired to read« 
turn over our books. But you can find tiny 
to study. There are still many hours in ti: 
day in which you are not employed. Som 
of you have at least one hour given you ii’ 
your meals. Here you can save thirty mis 
utes, which will make an hour and a half yo 
will save daring the day. Add to this halt « 
hour in the morning, and an hour at nig! 
and you will have three hours. Three hour 
aday and we cannot believe there isi 
individual. who. cannot have as_ much tine: 
three hours a day will amount to no less li 
thirteen weeks. in a year. Now thine: 
weeks in a year is no small portion of tin 
and in this period, how much can you study’ 
Never say then, you have no time to dev 
to the improvement of your minds. Lose 
a moment. Perhaps some of you have bet! 
in a goldsmith’s shop, and noticed how partic 
lar he is to save all his gold and silver filing 
‘He does right here. Ln a twelvemonth these 
lings amount to a large sum. In like mann 
you can save your fleeting moments. Show: 
you be more careless and indifferent abo 
your time, which for value and preciousn 
cannot be compared to silver and gold? 
tainly not. Improve your time, we say @g#" 
and we cannot repeat it too often, impr: 
every moment of your time.—Selected. 


Tuere isa man in “ Hornby, Maine,’ * 
tall that he can’t hear common people dun his 
for debts. That’s a great advantage. 

Some poor men are under.valued, becav* 
worth. nothing, and some rich men over-value 
though nothing worth, » 
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For the Micitizan Farmer. 


Rural Life. 

My muse, unus’d to try her wing, 
In fancy’s airy flight, 

A scene of rural life would sketch, 

Devoid of borrow’d light. 


Acot, far in the deep green shade, 
Beside some muroring rill, 

Where halcyon peace, like Herman's dew, 
Her sweets around distill. 


This is the place where Nature loves 
Her beautcous board to spread— 

Where laughing eyes and rosy cheeks, 
Their cheering :nfluence shed. 


Here, free from all the noise and strife 
That haunts the crowded street, 

The farmer eats his cheerful meal, 
And rests in slumbers sweet. 


He seldom sighs for sordid gold, 
He e:niles at pomp and show; 
With joy he views the waving grain, 
Which wealth and health bestow. 


There let me dwell, not quite unknown, 
My friends both true and kind, 
Leave the vain crowd without a sigh, 
True happiness to find. 
Jackson, June, 1844. 


The Mother. 

Heaven has imprinted on the mother’s face 
something which claims kindred with the 
skies. The waking, watchful eye, which 
keeps its tireless vigils over her slumbering 
child—the tender look and the angelic smile, 
are objects which neither the pencil nor the 
chisel can reach, nor which portray-—upon 
the eulogies of the most eloquent tongue we 
should find tekel written. It is to the sympa- 
thies of the heart alone, where lives the lovely 
picture, and the eye may look abroad in vain 
for its counterpart in the works of art! 

The mother’s love! O what a joy is in 
the sound—entwined around our very souls 
in our earliest years—we cling to it in man- 
hood and almost worship at its shrine in old 
age. To use the language of a celebrated 
writer, we say, that he who can approach the 
cradle of sleeping innocence, without thinking 
“of such is the kingdom of heaven” —or view 
the fond parent hang: over its beauties, and 
half retain her breath lest she break its slum- 
vers—-without a veneration for all common 
feeling—is to be avoided in every intercourse 
in life, and is fit only for the shadow of dark- 
ness, and the solitude of the desert. —Se/ected. 

Lanes ON HorsesBack.——The fashion of 
ladies riding out on horseback without the atten- 
dance of gentlemen has become quite fashionable 
in Philadelphia of late. ‘The Ledger says they 
have recently seen ladies start singly froin differ- 
ent dwellings in the city, and that it is quite 
common to see troops of from three to six gal- 
loping at a high rate through the streets of our 
city not devoted to business. The dexterity of 
some of these fair riders is astonishing. They 
mount with all the elasticity of men, and-one of 
them whose horse ran away with her, stuck firmly 
in the saddle until the animal encountered 2 
wagon, which he leaped, and then, by a dexterous 
turn of the rein, she brought him up to the wall 
of a house, and gaily leaped to the ground unin- 
jared. She was led into an adjoining house, while 
her animal was secured by some gentlemen. 


PAvLineE. 








Brass and metal kettles should never be used 
‘a the preparation of preserves. Iron ware lined 
With porcelain, or tin ware, is much more prefer- 
able, and not subject to the verdigris which acids 
produce on others. 


| Valuable Recipes. 
; Cranberry Peppine. -Stira pint of cran- 
| berries into a quart of stiff batter. Boil-well, 
jand serve up with sweetsauce.» Some persons 
jmake sauce by mixing. butter and sugar to- 
gether, but it may be much improved by ma. 
king some puste, by boiling flour and. water, | 
and then stirring in butter and sugar to suii| 
the taste. Grate on nutmeg, or cut some! 
lemon peel very fiue to season’ it.—Mrs. | 
Child. 
When it is done, just send for us. | 
! 





UnvaLvaBLe Sarve. Take three carrots! 
and grate them; place them in a vessel, and| 
. ° oye . ' 

cover with lard, without salt, if convenient. 
beeswax to make a paste. This is a most} 
scalds, or wounds of any kind. Given trom 
long and thoraugh experience.—Sat. Courier | 


Honey Vinecar..—Take one pound of | 
honey, one gallon of cider, mix them well 
together, and let it stand in a vessel for four! 
or five months, and vinegar will be procu ed) 
of a superior quality. 


Superior Dutch Cheese. 
Take sour lobbered milk, skim off the | 
cream, then set it over the fire in an tron pot} 
—brass is puisonous. Let it remain until the! 
curd rises, which will be when the whey is 
svalding hot at the bottom of the pot; there 
is a difference iv the heat of the whey at top 
aud bottom. Skim the curd into a basket 
which is best ; let it remain six or eight hours 
to drain, then break the curd (on a table,) as 
fine as possible; after which put the curd 
lightly in a stone jar, salting itto taste, Let 
it remain in the jar, stirring it twice a day: 
with a wooden or round stick—-keep it loose 
and light until it becomes palatable to the taste 
of the maker. The cheese acquires a disa- 
greeable flavor if kept too long in the jar.—- 
Make the cheeses into small balls, and set 
them ina cellar. It should not be eaten the 
first few days, and is best flavored from one 
week to:'two weeks old. 
. An Orance County Lapy. | 

















BANK NOTE LIST. | 
[CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. ] 

MICHIGAN. Bank of Buflalo 65 dis 
F & M B’k & Branch par} Clinton county 30 dis 
Bank of St. Clair pai| Watervliet 30 dis 
Mich Insurance Co  par}Com bank Buffalo 30 dis 
Oakland County Bank par|Com bank Oswego. 30 dsi 
River Raisin Bank par| Bank of Lyons 30 dis 
Mer B’k Jackson Co B’k America, Buff 40 dis 
Bank of Michigan 68dis}|Bk Commerce do 45 dis 
state Scrip 3 a 4 dis! Bank of Oswego 50 dis 


State Warrants 43 dis! Bank of Lodi 20 dis 

OHIO, Binghampton 25 dis 
Specie paying banks par|Cattaraugus county 44) dis 
Cleveland 55 dis} Erie i do 50 dis 


Com bank Scioto 25 dis! Mechan b’k Buffalo 50 dis 
‘© Lake Erie !5 dis|Mer Ex bank do 50 dis 
Far bank Canton 60 dis| Miller’s bank, Clyde 20 dis 


Granville 75 dis! Phenix b’k, Buffalo 40 dis 
Hamilton 25 dis} Tonawanda dis 
Lancaster 30 dis|U. S. bank, Buffalo 35 dis 
Mer & Trader's Cin 15 dis} Western New-York 35 dis 
Manhattan 90 dis| ~:aten Island 55 dis 
Miami xp Com 60 dis|Olean 40 dis 


Urbana bank’g Com 60 dis| Alleghany county 75 dis 
IVDIANA. St. Lawrence Stock & 

State bank & bran I dis/Real- Estate Notes 55 dis 

State Scrip 30 dis|Stock Notes 75 dis 
ILLINOLS. State bank, Buffalo 80 dis 


State bank 59 dis! Wash’n b’k, N. Y. 10 dis 
Shawneetown 50 dis} Union bk, Buffalo 35 dis 
KENTUCKY. CANADA, 
All good banks 2 dis) All Z dis 
PENNSYLVANIA. WISKONSAN. 

Specie paying i dis|Fire & Marine Insu- 

Erie 2dis} rance Co. Checks 1 dis 
Relief Notes 5 dis MIssOURI. 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY,'State bank 2 dis 








& NEW ENGLAND. par 


i ¢ 


Boil thoroughly, strain, and add sufficient | be assured of as quick despatch as by any other line. 





LAWSON, HOWARD & CO. 
FORWARDERS AND COMM SSION MER 
CHANTS, DETROIT, MICH. 


Warehouse foot ef Shelby NStrect. 
Agents for the Beffaie and Ohio Line, and New Yurk 
zake Boat Line, on the Brie Canal, in conneetion wit! 


| Steamboats, Propellers and Vessels on the Lakes. 


AGENTS. 

“4 }. meio 100 Broad street, N. Y. 
J. H. Mather. r 
W. H. VaxpewatTer 4 

C ard, Meech & Co, Buffalo, New York. 

All goods snd property sbippea hy these lines insnred 

ym the Erie Canal, and persons shipping by them can 


foot State st, Albany NY. 


The undersigned are prepared to make contracts tor 


invaluable ointment or salve, for cuts, burns, | the Tansportation of preduce and merchandize by th 
: : above lines, and solicits the patronage of merchant 


j millers, &c. 


*,* Axso, will make like advances and contracts at 


'the Ware-House of Sackerr & Ever: tr, Jackson. 


LAWSON, HOWARD & Co., Ageuts. 
Detroi!, March 25, 1544. 
- Notice to Farmers. 
First quality Pine Shingles, in any quantity; Pre 


| pared White Lead, in 25 Ib. kegs; Salt, coarse and 
j tine; Plaster; Water Lime; Leather of all deserip- 
tions, by the side or ton, direct from the manufacturers 


Plastering Hair constantly on hand, at the lowest cash 


price, at the old ware-house of W. Parker, Jackson, 


Mich. Also, cash paid for Hides—by 
June 15, 1844. HAYDEN & Co. 
Fruit Trees and Shrubbery. 

Tue Subscribers have just received, end 
will keep constantly on hand and for sair, 
a good assortmentot GRAFTED F (UIT 
TREES, of all kinds, from the Ypsilanti 
Garden. 

Garden Shrubbery and Flowers of all kinds, for Gar 


Ni yy 





deus and Door Yards, may be had at any time, by «ai 
ling at their chandler’s shop, north of the Rauroad 
bridge 


GIBSON & RUSSEL. 
Jackson, March 30, 1844. 

~~ BKoster’s Improved Patent Pumps. 

H. & F.M. FOSTER respectfully inform the pub 


lic that they continue to manufacture aud keep cor 
stantly on hand, at their Machine Shop, (on the east 


side of Grand River, near the Rail Road !’epot,) is 
the Village of Jackson, superior Pours for Wells and 
Cisterns, made. of the best materials. and warranted 
not to FREEZE. ‘These Pumps have been extensively 
in ase in the Eastern States, for 15 years, and the 
increasing demand for them, isevidence of the genera. 
satisfaction they have given. | 
Jackson, February 15, 1414. 


Ploughs! Pioughs!! 

Tue best patterns of Small and Breaking-U; 
Ploughs, can be found at the Jackson Steam Furnace 

Jackson, April 1, 1944, 

Wool Carding and Cloth Dressing, 

L. R. AUSTIN & Co. are now prepared to give 
those farmers who may patronize them with their 
custom, as good work as can be done in the State.— 
We have two new and splendid Machines, one ex- 
pressly for Merino Wool. Our Dyer is from an Easier: 
Factory, and will give those who wise it the Preceh 
or Patent Finish. 

For further particulars call at their shopin Brooklyn 

L. R. AUSTIN & Co 

Breoklyn, Moy, 1944. 

Wanted, 

In exchange for the ‘ Michigan Farmer,"’ or in 
payment of subscriptions to the same,— Wheat, Corn, 
Rye, Bariey, Oats Potatoes, Pork, Beef, Butter, Hain, 
Eggs, &c. &e. &c., for which the highest market 
price will be allowed, if delivered soon. 

Farmer Office, June 1, 1844. 


J0B PRINTING. 


Every description of Letter Press Printing, such a* 
Labels, Waybiils, Show Bills, Road Bills, Stage Bul!-, 
Pamphlets, Handbills, Checks, Circulars, Pall Tickets, 
Business Cards, Catalogues, Notes, &c. &c., execu- 
ted with neatness, accuracy and despatch, at the offive 
of the Michigan Farmer, north side of the Public 
Square, Jackson. 
| Brana, of every description, kept constantly on 
hand, or printed to order. 

1? All orders from a distance, will receive prown): 
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ann INTE Mt*NG 
FLL YG Wee 
Song of the Soil. 


BY J. H. R. BAYLEY. 


I start the pul» of the beautiful fower, 

Aud teed the bloom of the wildwood power, 
brear the blade of the reader erb, ; 
And the trunk of the ste!wart oa. I curb; 

} force the sap ot the mountate plae, 

Aud curl the tendrils of the vine; 

Blobe the forest aad clo he the plain 

\\ ith the ripest of fruit and richest of ,grain. 


The chee of the peasant! flush with health, 

Aad yveald the sturdy yeoman wealili. 

| give the spasit of coumuerce wings, 

Aud prop the tatertog thrones of wiags. 

The gorgeous palace and hu:mble cot 

Owe every atom to me they've goi— 

Aud the prince ai ls banquet, and bind at bis board, 
Alike must depend ou the fare I astord, 


Man may boast of his creatare might— 

Jiis talents in peace, aad bis prowess to fight: 

And lord it over beast sug bird. 

By the charm of his tow bh, aud the spell of bis word. 
But bam the sole aad imelity source 

Wiaence Jaws the pde ot bis boasted force — 
Wiaatever bes right and whoever he be, 

Ndis pomp aad doutiuyen must Cowe from Me! 


J am the giver of all that’s goo, 

Au! have veeo stuce the wortd hath steod; 

Wherer s there wealth on ocean, or Dbeauly on land, 
Bat sprog trom the warnath of my fosiermy haad / 
Or where the ob ect fair aud jree, 

That claims a being, but’s traced tome ? 

Cherish! then, cheish, ye sons of toil, 

Vhe wondertul aughtof the frnutal soil! 


Cullivation ef Flowers. 
There area class of men who would pare 
‘down everything to the mere grade ot utility 


—-who think itthe height of wisdom to anh, | 


When ove mauifests an enthusiasm ja the cu: 
ture of flowers, “Oc what use are they .? 
With such we have no sympathy. We will 
not sry with Mr. Colemiun, ia case of such 
an imterrogatory being pot to us, that ‘our 
first iinpulse is to look wa ler his hat and see 
the lengib of his ears,” but we are always 
inclined, in such cases, to thank God that ou: 
tastes du not correspond with theirs. Better 
-—(say these pitra utilitarians)——better devote 
our time te the culture of tinags usefal and 
necded to sustain Jife, than to emplev it on 
things which, dike flowers, are intended only 
to look at and please the eye. But why, (we 
would ask with Mr. Coleman.) why should 
not the eve be pleased ?” What picasures 
more pure, more warming to the heart, more 
improving to the mind, inere chastening to the 
affections, than those qwhich eume through 
the eye 2? Where shall we read more lumin- 
ously displayed the perfections of the Creator 
than in the star-spingted heavens above aud 
the flower spangled earth beneath ?-- 
* Exrch cup a pilpit, and each tafa book ” 
Nonsense—sheer nonsense—to tell us it is 

uscless to cultivate fluwers. They add to the 
charms of our homes. Rendering them more 
attractive aud beautiful, we multiply and 
strengthen the domestic tics which bind us to 
them. We would not advocate the cultiva 

tion of flowers to the peglect of more neces 

sary objects: attention to the one does not in 

volve neglect of the other. Every man en. 
gaged in the culture of the earth, can find 
time toembellish his premises, who has the 
will to do it, and we pity those who have not. 
Rob earth of its flowers—the wondrous mecs 
hanism of the Almighty—and we should lose 
the choicest mementoes left to remind us that 
it was once a paradise. 


ae 


OBITUARY. | HKlarcket KEuntell{geuce. 


sel | 
_Diev—In this village,.on the 18th ult., LUCINDA, | Jactioon, duly bh, Lay 
wife of Fxroenicx M. Fosren, aged 26 years. Grain—-Wheat remains al.50e 5 Cora, Rye. 
Barley, as betore quoted, 


| 
Jn the recent death.of Mrs. Lucinp.:Foster, our | 
Frovan. siands-at.$3. 


village has sustained a joss, Ex elleace like heas | 
}eaunot be removed wiuthoat its being deeply feltby| Pa vist xs—mess Pork $12, prime do. ¢%. 4, 
j those who nad .been priviieyed to be acquainied WW ge: Lard firm at 6a7e; Butter se; Fox: 
jit. She,had beea two years resident among us, and vi 
had won the high regard of those,whu,have eyjoyed 
her suciety, fers was an unobtrusive woth, and 
therefore not as extecsively known as it deserved to 
be ; but where knowa, it was duly appreciated.— 
the powers of ber mind were of a supertor cast; 
they were also highly culiivated, and she sought to 
make them used, Though she did no: ain te ie coa- ; 
splouous lu sOcletTy, She Conse ieutiously nlied, to the | wil commence at low prices —[Sigual. 

bestof her atilitv, the sphere in weich Providence New Yorr, Ini: 
jiplaced her, and gaiving time from her dowestic dusies, | 4 aaeg:— The news from Europe ts no? favors 
she lent her pen tor the benelit of others. Her coutri- | yc ot Pots have been made al SA Pearls. vos, 
butions to the public press, so correct iu sentiment) iat dullat 450. ag ei 
and language, were earuesily songiit by eur editors, | Fiour — Tae market continues: to be ver 
rad adinired by maay a reader, whe knew not the | Genesee ts better sustained than any other arti 
source trout which tiey came Though ever rea ly is‘lls at @1 378. Mithicaa is more abunca: . 
10 contribute her mature! thougiis on a variety ol lsales at 23 123 a Bt 3; Pennsylvania $19: 
usefal subjects, the tracbs of religion eagaszed most ot ie a adin ah $45) 64s: Pde Mnbiits of 1. 
her attention,.aad were investigated wita ao earnest. pare: 6. Se. oak ath, é. 4s, ore 
bess Winch showed her estimare of their value. She | Gray. -/Pae last cargo of North Carolina wp 
{ telt a deep auxiely to be abie to give a reasoa ol the} oyohi gu cents, Sales ot Rye at 6‘. Oats ee 
hope that was inher. She did wot cousider herselt | aya 30, Cyrn, yellow, 43. 44g. Cozmmun s 
its having already atwaiued, or as being already pet-' op js selling at 44 to-40 cents. 
jtect, but tollowed on ty kaew the Lord, and discover 

| the trath as it is ia Jesus. Her last anxrety, after | 
jsurrendering her child to the Providence ot God, and | 
jsouiciting for hin the watchtul care ef His niunister, J 5 
| was to know more of Christ; and her jast prayer was, |! is hoped that OpporLUaity W, I, be oif-red for thela 
** Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” quantities of protuce stl base to come in, jy 
iwinter wheat brings about 65 cents. Fromm pre 





| Cheese 7c. 
: 


Woot. is worth 25.0 23¢ ;-best quality Wonld ¢ 
lmand 32.a 35c. 


AXN ¥RIO7, July s 
Wheathas fallen 10°53 1-4 cents. Flour jy 
York on the 228th ult. wasidu Int Si,2o to St, 7 », 
leat appearauces ia heate thatthe sales of tae news 





Gincaco, Jane hl 


For a few days past considerable grain has coy; 
jand.as the weather appears to be ta a settled cond 


Phe congregation, ia which she worseh pped, will : . 
it Pas ; . ; . . appearances no hunprovemeat aeed he expected. () 
miss her sweet yoice in the music ofthe sanetuary, || ae: ; he ie’ 
: Senet ee s havesold during the month for 56 cents, but are y 
mynd thet circle o. frends, waich knew her uacomn. jo ; 
: ‘ey ' fat 3712, wih a dowsward tendency. 
won worth, deeply sympathizes with the family, whieh be ; fee, 


by the loss of sacha wie aud mother, has been et 1 ae " ce aaa a saa ls 

desolate, e. | BS%20) bs cenlecd. 
| Tas subscribers ander the fiim of Lathrop & Wi 
jeoit, have received their machinery—are nowy 
E , | pared for the farmers to bring en their WOUL, » 
ibute to the memory of the deceased. And, altho /igey can have it sR HD oF manulactared into ay, 
; we cannot augment her worth and virtues, we may be pthe following deseriptions ef cloth viz: commons 
’ . . f RR ree ‘oe saaitaies ice c. Mammsmercc: calm 
permitted to offer our hearifel: sympathies to the many | ##e falled cloth; commen aad tine cassimeres; sii 
sekeoieuia dail Ricmaile: tiieeame inst SAE se PF iftaunel of wool aad of coticn and wool for sivet 
slative > . . se arts are ed f e ss : an 
\! ; ie S whose hear eare seeding a | &e.: pressed cloths: plaids; cheeks: stripes —clan 
jloss of one of the most pure-minded and beloved bays: carpets done and single: coverlets aud ais 

i} . : “oe pe . ° ; 

iheings that ever tenanted diis world. .We knew Mrs. |every oer descriptiva required ,fur uiis sector 


| Foszer but to esteem her—as.we are confident did ali | COUntty: ‘ 
| Also weaving any of the above—also rag carpe 


who were acquainted with the purity and superiority | tow aad hnen cloths: diapers; bagging &c. Xe. 

ot her inp, and the loveliness of her character. | Their machinery being ail new and of the nosy 

. : . vinds, they Hatrer theunselves that all who 

Many of our readers will recollect the wise coun- proved hinds, they th aetak te 
: : : : -. (them with their work will be satisfied not only 

sels written by Mrs. F,, and.given in the pagesof this! je qualiry, but with the price. 

journal over the signature of **L. F..’—and no one,| Woot Carvine will receive particular atteator 

REDUCED prices. 

. They will be prepared -eatly in Septem)er to‘ 

P »r early decease. ; ’ or. Sis hime 

and mourn her early decease Asa Danghit Fr, Sister, | nd dress cloth jor customers on the most reasoue 

Wite, Mother, and Friend, she was jusily loved and | terms. 

cherished—and long will her memory be dear to all The patronage of Farmers is solicited. World 

liveredifor manuulactariug wall all be covered by lis 

rance.ia a respeucible Company without charge v0 


owners. 
H. B. LATHROP, 
ALBERT W.LCOTT 


Acquainted as we were with the subject of the above 


nolice,.we cannot refrain from addieg our humble 


who has read those essays, but must admire her talents 


who knew ber in either of those connections.—Eptror. 

Farmers —The most honorable, the most useful, 

the most independent of men, are well intormed Far- 
. - . - fy 

mers, who cultivate their own coil, and enjoy the ad- | Manufactory at the Btate Prison. 

: ss | Jackson, June bth, 1344, 

vantages that health, competence and intelligence are , 

ever sure to besiow. 


nil 
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